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Filled with hope and carrying plenty of beans and bacon in the bags on three trusty burros 
these two prospectors, typical of the early days of Tonopah and Goldfield, are ready for 
their conquest of the southern Nevada mountain ranges. Gold is their main objective. 





Nineteen gold bullion bars having a value of more than $450,000 and taken from one of the 
Goldfield mines in its boom days are enough to excite anyone. These were the genuine 
article. Even to Goldfielders they created a sensation. It is every prospector’s dream. 
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A BURRO BALKED AND A BOOM BEGAN 


ONOPAH and Goldfield, two mining 

camps that made history in the early 

days of the present century, are insepara- 
bly associated, principally because the devel- 
opment of Tonopah led to the discovery and 
establishment of Goldfield. They are neigh- 
bors on the desert in southern Nevada; near 
neighbors as western distances are measured. 
Tonopah, in and close to the Nye County 
line, is 25 miles north of Goldfield in Esme- 
ralda County. Between these two towns 
stretch mountain ranges with intervening 
sagebrush-dotted valleys. Both camps had 
spectacular gold and silver production in 
their boom days. 

Tonopah has lived through intensely excit- 
ing times. This activity followed an impor- 
tant discovery in 1900 by Jim Butler and his 
pack burro. “Big Jim” was a rancher and 
prospector, and most of the credit for dis- 
covering the new camp goes to him, but Jim 
always gave some of the credit to his burro 
for the finding. It was the donkey's stub- 
bornness which caused Jim to lose his temper 
and stoop to pick up a rock. The rock was 
not intended as a love offering. 

The rock Butler picked up was heavy and, 
after testing its weight for several minutes, 
uncertain whether to pack it back to camp 
or throw it away as worthless, he decided to 
take a chance and have it assayed when he 
got back to Austin. After this decision he 


continued on to Klondike in southern Nye 
County where placer gold had been dis- 
covered in a section termed Klondike Gulch. 

Some of the desert veterans Jim Butler 
met, and to whom he showed his rock, were 
indeed skeptical Some of the group said it 
was “black iron.” One old desert rat chimed 
in with the discouraging view, “It would 
make good ballast for a ship, but the country 
is full of such stuff as that.” 

“Not worth assaying,” said Wils Brougher, 
an experienced desert prospector, who 
examined the samples with a powerful mag- 
nifying glass. The decision was considered 
final, for with his book-learning and his 
home-made assaying device (not used in this 
case), Brougher was considered an authority 
by others in all that related to minerals. 

Big Jim was still persistent and good- 
naturedly stood the joking of his friends 
about the rocks while he watched them glean 
scanty bits of gold with dry washers from the 
surface dirt in the gulch. 

Tired of searching among the hills around 
Klondike for ore which others had failed to 
find, Jim Butler one morning decided to 
return to his ranch near Belmont. On the 
way he stopped again at the place of the 
black-looking quartz of which everybody 
made fun. He thought the dark shiny color- 
ing which others termed black iron might 
turn out to be silver. There was a doubt 
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Discovery of silver and gold in 1900 brought a rush of prospectors and miners to Tonopah. 
They came on foot, by stage and on horseback. One of the horse stables is shown in 
the foreground. Early Tonopah spread over the flats, while millions came from the hills. 





existing in his mind and that doubt needed 
satisfying. He carefully observed the loca- 
tion in relation to other landmarks, assured 
himself that he could again find the place and 
continued on home, the burro laden with 
samples. 

The foot of man had seldom trod the hills 
in that district. Known to government 
geographers as the great southern Nevada 
desert it was still better known to the hard- 
ened prospectors as a section to be shunned. 
The few prospectors, Jim Butler being one 
of them, who had ventured into the country 
faced innumerable hardships on every side. 

Eventually the original sample was assayed 
showing that the rock was ore and the value 
estimated at $500 to the ton in gold and 
silver. First values were doubted, but when 
additional assays gave like results they were 
accepted as fact. Then was blazoned forth 
the news that Big Jim had made a discovery. 
A new mining camp sprang up on the desert 
and Butler called it Tonopah. Scores of men 
flocked to the scene and applications were 
made for leases from Butler, who had gone 
back to work his claims. Belmont, his home 
town, became deserted, lost its prestige, and 
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eventually lost the county seat to Tonopah. 

The outside world awakened to the fact 
that the great desert region throughout south- 
ern Nevada might contain vast storehouses 
of mineral wealth. 

Several years after Butler made his find, 
Tonopah was a thriving city with thousands 
of inhabitants. Capitalists of the East became 
interested, and under the impetus of invested 
millions deep shafts were sunk, and the 
mines increased in value as depth was 
attained. Big mines were developed, mills 
erected, prospectors became rich and affluent. 
“Worthless rock” of the type Butler almost 
discarded yielded several hundred millions of 
dollars in new wealth. Tonopah became the 
premier gold and silver camp of Nevada. 

As a result of the Tonopah excitement and 
the new base of operations which it offered, 
many discoveries of metal deposits in south- 
ern Nevada fields followed. The outstand- 
ing one was Goldfield. 

With the vanguard from Belmont was 
Harry Stimler and his sister. They arrived 
in Tonopah, set up a tent and were induced 
by the hungry multitude to serve meals in 
boarding-house style. Being a prospector, 











Mine shaft head frames dotted the landscape for miles in all directions during the palmy days 
of Tonopah. Every shaft frame meant a deep hole in the ground where excited workers 
dug for the rich ore. A city of 20,000 rose in a few years’ time on the flats of this desert. 





It was the terminal of the only railroad which 


The old Tonopah depot was a busy place. 
served the camp. Shipments of supplies needed in the mines and mills of the intensely 


active camp were received at this station where horse-drawn wagons waited their loads. 
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A group of “dandies” is shown here all set for a spin in the latest model “horseless carriage” 
of their time. Clincher tires and gas lamps were as much in fashion as moustaches and 
broad-brimmed hats. Residents of Tonopah and Goldfield saw some of the first motor cars. 
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Stimler soon tired of this type of life and, 
without permission from his sister, departed 
one morning, accompanied by his brother, to 
seek new fields of activity. 

Their first camp was near Rabbit Springs, 
25 miles south of Tonopah. This region was 
found to be mineralized. Stimler gathered 
samples from various croppings and upon 
returning to Tonopah had the samples tested. 
The assay returns bore out the expectations 
of Stimler and his backers. In December 
1902, Stimler was again around the Rabbit 
Springs area, methodically locating and stak- 
ing claims. Repeated pannings from ledges 
in the vicinity of Columbia Mountain dis- 
played strings of golden colors. With this 
evidence of mineralization Stimler knew that 
it was only a matter of time until the secret 
of the new district would be out and the 
place overrun with strangers. 

The news eventually did leak out. Other 
prospectors began to filter into the district to 
stake out claims until the middle of May 
1903, when the juggling of assessment work, 
relinquishment of claims, and the general 
confusion of the new district reached its 
peak. Thus Goldfield was brought into 


being by Stimler and his partners. Nearly 
all of those who came into the district to 
stake out claims and who did their assessment 
work found good values. 

Sensational from its very inception, the 
history of Goldfield stands forth without a 
peer in the matter of gold production and 
the finding of exceptionally high values in a 
mineral formation which long had been con- 
sidered by experienced mining men as bar- 
ren. Goldfield upset all the pet theories and 
compilations of learned scientists and mining 
men. Renowned experts visited the camp 
early in its career and then left with unfavor- 
able reports. They emphatically denounced 
the entire section as being unsuitable for the 
mining industry, and stated that even if gold 
values were occasionally found the veins 
would eventually prove to be mere stringers 


_and would be void of permanency. 


“The values appear in porphyry,” they said, 
“and we know porphyry never carried gold 
values heretofore.” 

They were mistaken in this fact because 
the porphyry did carry gold, and lots of it. 
In fact, Goldfield has been given the reputa- 
tion of being a gold camp where millions 
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came out of mines smaller than a city block, 
where miners worked for four dollars a day, 
“high graded” ore worth fifty times their 
wages and spent it on fresh oysters and 
champagne. It gained the distinction of 
being the greatest camp in the world for 
high grade, “high grading,” and high living. 

It is a matter of record that one carload 
from the Goldfield district, coming from one 
mine, containing forty-seven tons of ore, was 
worth more than half a million dollars. This 
shipment of ore was sold for more than 
$12,000 a ton. Other records show that one 
mill alone extracted some eighty million 
dollars in gold from high-grade ore. 

With jewelry rock of this type so much in 
evidence it is mo wonder that those who 
actually worked with it in the shafts and 
drifts were tempted to “high grade” some of 
it for themselves. Men, whose character and 
reputation above ground and in the com- 
munity at large were of the highest, thought 
it perfectly legitimate to “high grade” some 
of the picture rock for themselves. Many 
argued that gold in the ground belonged to 
the first man who got his hands on it. 


Under this philosophy four-dollar-a-day 
miners used various schemes and devices to 
hide their pilfering activities. Often pieces 
of rock no bigger than a small match box 
produced enough gold to purchase a high- 
priced suit of clothes. Native gold in large 
sized particles could be seen on the rock 
without the aid of a magnifying glass. Some 
carried out the ore piecemeal in their lunch 
pails. This they accumulated and then sold 
for cash. At first the scheme worked very 
well. It was, however, such a crude method, 
easily detected, and was soon displaced by 
more ingenious schemes. A different method 
was to put one shirt on inside of another and 
sew up the bottoms. 

Many grotesque and humorous incidents 
have been cited. One miner equipped with 
this baggy device, filled with ore, in stooping 
over forward, shifted the load. Being a thin 
man normally, the sudden bulge created in 
front was very noticeable and conspicuous. 
Those who witnessed the incident chuckled 
(some of those who chuckled might have 
had their share also hidden more securely), 
while the thin man straightened up and with 

















Two prospectors found 
gold-bearing rock, the news spread, others rushed to the spot, built shacks or cabins and 
started digging holes. Some found plenty of gold, others were less fortunate in their quest. 


Goldfield as it looked in the beginning is shown in the above picture. 


























As the Goldfield miners dug and filled the ore buckets with waste rock it was lifted to the 
surface and put on the “dumps.” Ore was brought in like manner but carefully sorted and 
saved. The surrounding country soon became a field of head frames, ore piles and dumps. 





Through this mill at Goldfield thousands of tons of gold ore were treated. Upon reaching the 
mill the rock was crushed, panes and the gold extracted. The Goldfield ore kept many 


mills running at top s for years before production dropped and machines stopped. 
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A stage coach and six was the common method of travel to and from Goldfield when the camp 
was young. Ready for departure to a neighboring camp or to the railhead many miles 
distant, this stage is loaded with passengers, while baggage is tied to the “rumble section.” 





Just about the time when Goldfield was going strong the touring car began to edge the stage 
coach cff the roads. While automobiles were vastly different thirty years ago from the 
present streamlined type, they were an improvement over the stage method of travel. 
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Despite the hardships of the desert during the early days of Goldfield, the hard living, hard work- 
ing miners displayed a keen sense of humor. Evidently humor, or admiration for its more 
noted counterpart, inspired the owner to name this tent house after the well-known hotel. 


} 








All manner of men speculated in stocks during the Goldfield boom. Securities rose and fell 
day by day, often with excruciating rapidity. Trading in their favorites, crowds which 
could not gain entrance to the stockbroker shops filled the streets and operated outside. 
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a quick wiggle readjusted the load. Then he 
continued on his way unconcerned. 

Another humorous incident of the boom 
days is also related. A miner coming off 
shift had brought up with him considerable 
high-grade ore in the usual double shirt con- 
tainer. While walking away from the shaft 
head the burden of “jewelry rock” became 
too heavy for the seam at the shirt tails. The 
shirt tails parted and the “high grade” drop- 
ped and rolled out of the bottom of his pants 
leg. At each step part of the load was lost, 
but the miner never halted. 

“High grading” was, at first, comparatively 
easy, but disposal of the ill-gotten property 
was another matter. Many assay offices came 
into being in Goldfield as a result of these 
practices, and in some of them the high 
grade was melted down and, through devious 
methods, bullion turned into cash. Other 
assayers, of high character, refused to par- 
ticipate in these schemes. 

When the “high grading” practice became 
unbearable to the mine owners, strip or 
“change” rooms were built underground. By 
this regulation miners were compelled to 
strip to the skin in one room, walk naked to 
an adjoining room, through a narrow door- 
way. In the outer room street clothing 
changes were kept while the miners were on 
shift. This protective measure by the owners 
soon broke up the high-grading practice. 

On the question of permanency of the field 
the learned mining men were more accurate 
in their opinions. The district, however, 
produced several hundred millions in gold 
from comparatively shallow depths before 
the mines began to bottom, veins pinched, 
and ore could not be profitably extracted and 
milled. As a result the camp has declined in 
production and diminished in population. 
At one time, it has been estimated, nearly 
30,000 people lived in Goldfield. 

In 1906 Goldfield experienced a disas- 
trous fire which destroyed most of the down- 
town section. Some of the structures were 
rebuilt. A few years later fire again visited 
the camp and again leveled some of the 
buildings. Following this fire only the 
foundation stones and the charred walls 
remained to remind tourists and visitors of 
some of the splendid buildings which Gold- 
field had during its spectacular boom days. 

During flush times of the camp, money 
was plentiful. It circulated with abandon 
and dispatch. It has been stated that in its 


foremost year, the cash thrown into circu- 
lation by “high grading” miners made it one 
of the most prosperous mining communities 
in history. It was also during the boom 
years that a modern hotel was constructed. 
When completed it was one of the finest 
hotels between the Rocky Mountains and the 
Pacific Coast. Three stories high, of brick 
and concrete construction, its cost was placed 
at $500,000. Modern and complete in every 
detail, the Goldfield Hotel reflected a pros- 
perity which was surprising in a desert spot 
where stretches of high hills composed of 
malapai, or black basalt, surround the town 
in all directions. The hotel is still operating 
and offers a haven for desert travelers. 

Men from all over the world came to view 
the “wonder gold camp” and most of them 
registered at the Goldfield Hotel. Mining 
engineers, geologists, capitalists, gamblers, 
and miners all rubbed elbows at Goldfield. 

Both Tonopah and Goldfield at the present 
time feel optimistic over new strikes in the 
nearby regions. Placer and lode deposits are 
being successfully developed, and this has 
stimulated activities in these historic camps. 

Because travel facilities into the region 
have been greatly improved over the old 
stage-coach method of travel into these 
southern Nevada towns, they are proving a 
magnet for tourists who come to visualize 
the thrilling activities of thirty odd years ago. 
Hard-surfaced highways serve both towns, 
and modern tourist camps and auto courts 
afford conveniences for those travelers who 
visit there in increasing number each year. 

Gold strikes come frequently in Nevada. 
Revival of old camps is also a part of her 
history. Hardly a month passes but what 
some new discovery, either in a new region 
or in the old camps, is made somewhere in 
the State. These have been occurring with 
increased frequency during the last few years. 

It should not be surprising if Nevada, in 
the future, again thrills the world with new 
discoveries of precious metals reminiscent of 


Tonopah and Goldfield. 


THE COVER 


Place the grizzled prospector and his 
trusty burros anywhere in the Sagebrush 
State away from the cities and you'll prob- 
ably observe that it is a typical Nevada scene. 
He's the subject for our front page of this 
issue. 











Goldfield has undergone a decided change since the boom days. The ore in many of the mines 
“petered out,” many of the mills ceased operation, and great numbers of the population 
moved to other places. The home guard is loyal and anticipates a recurring prosperity. 





This substantial structure, costing approximately a half million dollars, was the last word in 
modern hotel construction of the golden Goldfield period. Celebrities from all over the 
world have registered there. It was one of the best in the West during its era of operation. 
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